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result may be, it will be a permanent result. The present official
creed of Japan is a mixture of Buddhism and Shintoism. It lays
great stress upon one's duty towards the community at large. Like
the Englishman, the Japanese, who is also essentially an island-
dweller (without necessarily being an insular person), has a very
sincere and deep-seated conviction that he owes his country cer-
tain very definite duties. Shintoism also lays stress upon the re-
spect due to ancestors. But it does not carry this veneration to the
point of absurdity which turns so much of China into a vast
cemetery where the dead rule the living and where the grave-
yards occupy the space that should be used to cultivate food for
the living.
But the great cleavage between Chinese and Japanese civiliza-
tion did not take place until much later, not until the latter half
of the sixteenth century when, after an endless period of quarrel-
ling and fighting between litde independent potentates who paid
no more attention to their Emperor than a knight of the Holy
Roman Empire did to his, the government fell at last into the
hands of a man of power.
Eight hundred years before, in far-away Europe, the major-
domos or house-stewards of the old Prankish kings had pushed
their masters into a monastery and had then taken it upon them-
selves to rule the country. As they were much better fitted for
the job than the men they replaced, nobody had objected. The
Japanese people, having endured civil war for almost four cen-
turies, did not care who ruled them as long as they got peace.
And so they did not object or rush to the defence of their heredi-
tary rulers when the highest official of the Imperial Court, the
head of the rich and influential Tokugawa family, made himself
the dictator of the country. This Japanese major-domo promoted
the Emperor to a sort of godship on earth; he was to be the
spiritual father of all the Japanese, but of such remote spiritual
perfection that, like die Lamas of Tibet, he must for ever remain
invisible to the mass of his subjects.
This arrangement lasted almost two entire centuries. The
Shoguns (the title by which these dictators or commanders-in-
cbicf were known) ruled in Tokyo, and the Emperors idled their